STRENGTH  OF THE ELEPHANT  PUT TO HUMBLE  USES  IN  SIAM

Although in Siam all wild elephants belong to the king and the rare white or albino ones are

creatures accorded high rank, many trained elephants, usually small ones, are put to menial

work.   One sees them shoving- heavy objects about with their heads, hauling wagons and

generally serving in ways in which cart-horses do in other countries.

literally covered with decorations, and is
shaded by a canopy supported on long
poles carried by four attendants who walk
beside the elephant. Two other fine ele-
phants walk with the chief one, and many
others follow behind, bearing the yellow-
robed monks and the Kandyan chiefs.

White elephants, which are found in
Burma and Siam, are of the same species
as the ordinary Indian elephant, but are
a pinkish-white in color. They are treated
with reverence in Siam and Burma.

In past ages elephants have -been used
as a fighting force in battle. More than
two thousand years ago great Indian
kings kept their companies of war ele-
phants. When Alexander the Great in-
vaded India, three centuries before Christ,
he crossed the Indus into the Punjab and
on to Hydaspes (Jhelum) to find that the
army of King Porus was strengthened
with groups of elephants, placed at inter-
vals along the battle-front, towering aloft
like turrets above a city wall. The king
himself fought and directed his army from
the back of one of the great beasts*

These elephants nearly spoiled Alex-
ander's plans for, maddened by wounds,
they broke through his ranks. But the
mahouts lost control of the terrified ani-
mals; the Greeks re-formed and swept
forward to victory.

The heavy wooden doors of old In-
dian castles are usually studded with huge
iron spikes, pointing outward, only a few
inches apart. They have been put there
to resist an elephant charge. In days gone
by war elephants were trained to attack
the gates of a fortress with their heads.
Such a charge, with the weight of the
elephant's body behind it, would be likfc
a battering-ram. Elephants are easily
alarmed and then get out of control. In
Hyderabad, for example, it has been
found that motor cars terrify the ele-
phants that hitherto have dominated the
streets. It is told, however, that once an
India elephant was feeding on the herb-
age of a valley near one of India's more
remote railway lines when it perceived its
first railway train. The snorting black
monster came rushing toward it, the en-
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